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ADDRESS TO THE NON-SLAVEHOLDERS OF THE 
SOUTH, ON THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL EVILS 
OF SLAVERY. 


One of the most elaborate and important documents ever issued by 
our American friends bears the above title. It reveals, probably 
for the first time, to the citizens of the United States the striking 
fact, that the actual number of slaveholders in the thirteen slave 
states cannot exceed, upon the largest computation, more than 
248,700, whilst the entire number of free white males, over twenty 
years of age, in the same states, is by the last census stated to be 
‘1,016,307; leaving the formidable balance of 767,596 non-slave- 
holders, who have either no direct interest in sustaining the system 
of slavery, or whose interests as free labourers are seriously injured 
by its continuance. To these latter the Executive Committee of 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society address themselves ; 
selecting as the topics for discussion,—the increase of population— 
the state of education—the state of industry and enterprise—the 
feeling towards the labouring classes—the state of religion—the 
state of morals—the disregard for human life—the disregard for 
constitutional obligations—the liberty of speech—the liberty of the 
press—and military weakness. 

From the late census of the population, we learn that the increase 
in the free states from 1830 to 1840 was at the rate of 38 per cent. ; 
while that of the free population in the slave states was only 23 per 
cent. The difference is with justice attributed to the existence of 
slavery, which prevents the virtuous and enterprising from other 
states, and from foreign countries, from settling in them. 

Some curious and instructive facts are given by way of compari- 
son, relative to certain of the free and slave states; as that, in 1790, 
the free population of Kentucky amounted to 61,227, whereas Ohio 
was then a wilderness. In 1840, the free population of Ohio 
amounted to 1,519,467, whereas that of Kentucky was only 597,570. 
These states are contiguous, and are both remarkable for the fertility 
of their soil; but the one is cursed with slavery, the other is blessed 
with freedom. 

By the census of 1840, the population of Virginia sppears to 
have increased, during the preceding ten years, 28,392; whilst that 
of New York augmented 710,413. In 1790, Massachusetts, with 
Maine, had but 378,717 inhabitants ; whilst Maryland had 319,728. 
In 1840, Massachusetts alone had 737,699; whereas Maryland 
could boast no more than 469,232. In 1830, the population of 
Arkansas was 30,388; in 1840, 97,574; whilst that of Michigan 
was in the former year 31,639, and in the latter year 212,267. The 
free population of Alabama was, in 1830, 191,975; that of Illinois, 
157,455; showing an excess in favour of Alabama of 34,520. In 
1840, the free population of Illinois amounted to 476,183; that of 
Alabama to 337,224; showing an excess in favour of Illinois of 
138,959 ! 

These statistics abundantly prove that the tendency of the popu- 
lation of the United States is towards the free states; a happy omen 
that the days of slavery are nearly accomplished, and that its doom 
is certain. 

But not only do we see the extraordinary effect which slavery has 
in the distribution of the population, but we learn that its influence 
on the education of the free whites in each state is not less palpable. 
The proportion of this class who can read and write, to the whole 
of the white population in the several states, is as follows :— 


‘* Connecticut... 1 to every 568 Louisiana....1 to every 38} 
27 


Vermont....1 » 473 Maryland....1 fe 

N. Hampsh.. 1 mee | Mississippi ..1 ie 
Massach.....1 ge Delaware....1 a ke 
Maine ......1 5 208 S. Carolina ..1 pes: Y § 
Michigan....1 # 97 Missouri ....1 +. ae 
R. Island ....1 pe 67 Alabama.....1 Pte as | 
New Jersey.. 1 s 58 Kentucky....1 og aoe 
New York ...1 ” 56 Georgia .....1 i oe 
Pennsylvania 1 st 50 Virginia .....1 sy EDR 
ORO. oe-ae'e05 1 ‘i 43 Arkansas ....1 io 
Indiana ...:.1 ve 18 Tennessee... .. 1 Pra § 
Illinois .....1 rf 17 N. Carolina ..1° ,, y Bag 


What a revelation have we here! Indiana and [Illinois are the 
only free states which, in point of education, are surpassed by any 
of the slave states. The causes assigned for this are, ‘‘ their recent 
settlement, the influx of foreigners, and emigration from the slave 
states.” 

With respect to industry and enterprise, the facts are not less 
extraordinary :— 

‘‘In 1839, the Secretary of the Treasury reported to Congress, that 

the tonnage of vessels built in the United States was 120,988 
Built in the Slave States and Territories ............ 23,600 
Or less than one-fifth of the whole! But the difference is still more 
striking, when we take into consideration the comparative value of the 
shipping built in the two regions :— 


In the free states the value is...............+s 6,311,805 dollars. 
In the slave ditto......... Cccccnces | SOL 


It would be tedious and unprofitable to compare the results of the 
different branches of manufacture carried on at the north and the south. 
It is sufficient to state, that according to the census the value of the 
manufactures— 
In the free states is ........ceeeeeeeeeees+ 334,139,690 dollars. 
In the slave states ......cccccccccccvesss 835,935,742 ,, 2” 
Having compared Kentucky and Ohio, in respect to population, 
they may now be contrasted in reference to agradiaell and me- 
chanical industry. 
The following are the results of inquiry on this head for the year, 
1840 :— 
Ohio. Kentucky. 
* Wool....ee..eeee 3,685,315Ibs ......002. 1,786,842 
Wheat .......... 16,571,661 bushels ...... 4,803,152 
BGy oc ices cccoce 1,082,037 Cone .. 00. .cce 88,306 
5 


Fulling-mills ..... 205 ae oaee tee 
Printing-offices.. .. 159 se ce ccegt 34 
Tanneries ........ 862 sesbweuee 387." «@ 


It may be further observed, that in Ohio, the number of com- 
mercial houses in the foreign trade amounted to 53, whilst in 
Kentucky, there were but 5; and that whilst the value of machine: 
manufactured in Ohio, was 875,731 dollars; in Kentucky, it 
amounted to only 46,974 dollars. 

Such is the withering effect of slavery on one of the finest states 
of the union ; and the same may be said of others. 

It may be naturally expected, that where the institution of 
slavery exists, there, all who are not slaveholders will be treated 
as of an inferior order, hence the white labourers of the south are 
styled ‘‘ mean whites,” and are treated accordingly. The southern 
gentry affirm ‘‘ that the institution of domestic slavery supersedes 
the necessity of an order of nobility and all the other ap ndages 
of a hereditary system of government.” But we pass from this 
field of remark to the state of religion and morals in the slave 
sections of the union. 

The slaves are kept by law in brutal ignorance, and are, with 
few exceptions, virtually heathens; whilst the free negroes are 
thus described by the celebrated Henry Clay :—‘‘ Contaminated 
themselves, they extend their vices to all around them.” The 
southern clergy are most of them slaveholders, and not a few of 
them represent the system in which they are ——t interested as 
‘divinely sanctioned.” That eminent individual, John Quincy 
Adams, p Bhosr~a the spirit of slavery as having piaced its cloven 
hoof in the pulpits, and says, that whilst professors of 
teach slavery as a lesson of morals, ministers of the gospel profess 
to find authority for it in the word of God. 

The number of Sunday-school scholars taught in the free states, 
in 1834, was 504,835, in the slave states 82,532. In the single 
state of New York alone, 161,768 scholars were instructed, about 
twice as many as in the whole thirteen slave states! Such Og 
the state of religion, that of the public morals may be infe 
Some affecting instances of this are given in the document before 
us, proving that a depraved tone of public opinion and a brutal 
state of manners are the necessary accompaniments of a system 
of slavery. The disregard for human life is everywhere manifest. 
A late Governor of Kentucky observed, ‘“‘ Men slaughter each 
other with almost perfect impunity ; a species of common law has 
grown up in Kentucky, which, were it written down, would, in 
all civilized countries, cause her to be re-christened in derision, The 
land of blood.” In Alabama, another late Governor complained 
that ‘‘stabbings and shootings were almost of daily occurrence.” 
In Mississippi, ‘not less than fifteen deaths by violence occurred 
within three months.” The state of things in Louisiana is repre- 
sented as more revolting still, and generally, throughout the slave 
states, it is evident that the law is equally powerless to prevent, or 
to punish, murders committed by white men of “respectability and 
standing” upon each other. It may be well imagined that if this 
be the case, the slave population have but little to expect from 
their tender mercies: lynch law, summary executions, and those 
of the most barbarous kind, are common, of which the following 
are selected, as instances of comparatively recent date. 

‘“‘ The Natchez Free Trade, 16th June, 1842, ‘gives a horrible account 
of the execution of the negro Joseph, on the 5th of that month for mur- 
der. ‘The body,’ says that paper, ‘was taken and chained to a tree 
immediately on the bank of the Mississippi on what is called Union 
Point. The torches were lighted and placed in the pile. He watched 
unmoved the curling flame as it grew, until it began to entwine itself 
around and feed upon his body ; then he sent forth cries of agony painful 
to the ear, begging some one to blow his brains out: at the same time 
surging with almost superhuman strength, until the staple with which the 
chain was fastened to the tree, not being well secured, drew out, and he 
leaped from the burning pile. At that moment the sharp ring of several 





rifles was heard, and the body of the negro fell a corpse to the ground. 
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He was ic up by two or three, and again: thrown into the fire and | 
KNOTHER Tee ee ine tandee one of the 
that 


wooding a short distance below the mouth of Red 


set ae tee tnvited to stop a short time and see another negro 
_ durned.—New Orleans Bulletin.”’ 


The disregard to constitutional obligations on the part of slave- 
holding states are brought out in bold relief. No northern man can 
of in the southern states. No free man of colour 
can resort to them, without the probability of being seized as a 
slave, or imprisoned on some pretence or other, with the 
of being to psy his jail fees. The liberty of the press, | 
in its er sense, and as guaranteed by the constitution of the 
United States, is unknown in the slaveholding sections of the union. 
Hence, Mr. Calhoun’s famous bill, authorizing every southern post- 
master to abstract from the mails every paper ~— to slavery. 
Hence, the efforts constantly made to expurgate the literature of 
the world of all ition of the rights of black men. Novels, 
annuals, poems, and histories, containing sentiments hostile to hu- 
man bondage, are proscribed at the south; and northern publishers 
have bad the extreme baseness to issue mutilated editions for the 
southern market. The following recent illustrations of this tyranni- 
cal censorship of the press, are given :— 

‘On the Ist of August 1842, an interesting address was delivered in 
Massachusetts, by the late Dr. Channing, in relation to West India emanci- 
pation, embracing, as was natural and proper, reflections on American 
slavery. This address was copied into a New York weekly paper, and the 
number containing it was offered for sale as usual by the agent of the 
periodical in Charleston. Instantly the agent was prosecuted by the 
South Carolina Association, and was held to bail in the sum of 1000 
dollars, to answer for his crime. Presently after, this same agent re- 
ceived for sale a supply of ‘ Dickens’ Notes on the United States,’ but 
having before his eyes the fear of the slaveholders, he gave notice in the 
news , that the book would ‘be submitted to highly intelligent 
‘mem’ of the South ‘Carolina Association for inspection, and IF the 
gale is approved by them it will be for sale—if not, not.’ And so the 
i mn of one of the largest cities of the slave region were not per- 
mitted to read a book they were all burning with impatience to see, till 
the volume had been first inspected by a self-constituted board of 
censors! The slaveholders, however, were in this instance afraid to put 
their power to the test—-the people might have rebelled if forbidden to read 
‘the ‘ Notes,’ and hence one of the most powerful, effective anti-slavery 
tracts yet issued from the press was permitted.to be circulated, because 
-people would read what Dickens had written.”’ 

The Address touches on the delicate question of the military weak- 
ness of the United States, arising out of the institution of slavery. 
The section devoted to this subject is peculiarly affecting and start- 
ling, and shows most clearly, that the first gun fired by an enemy in 
the slave states, would be the signal for revolt to the negroes. The 
id mona of the black over the white population is well known, 
and arms only are necessary in such an event, to place the latter com- 
Bietely in the power of the former. ‘‘ Let it never be forgotten,” says a 

uthCarolinian, ‘‘that our negroes are truly the jacobins of the coun- 
‘try, that they are anarchists, and the domestic enemy,—the common 


_ enemy-of civilized society, and the barbarians who would, if they 


ould, become the destroyers of our race.” Even the religious 
aewspapers represent them as a foe, cherished in the bosom of the 
south—“‘ a foe willing to draw our life blood, whenever the oppor- 
tanity is offered.” Such are the terrific visions constantly present- 
ing themselves to the affrighted imagination of the slaveholders ; 
euch the character which among themselves they attribute to their 
own domestics. 

In drawing his general remarks to a close, the able writer of the 
Address produces two facts, which cannot fail to tell the first upon 
the south;—the second upon the north. The former refers to 
/population, the latter to representation :— 

*¢ At the first census, in 1790, the free population of the present free 
states and territories WaS ..........eeceeeeecececesees 1,930,125 

Ditto of the slave states and territories .............. 1,394,847 


Difference......+-+++++. 535,278 

By the last census, 1840, the same population in the free 
states and territories was .......+-.es+++++ 9,782,415 
In the slave states and territories... ........0eesee000+ 4,793,738 


Difference. eeereseerese 4,988,677 
‘‘ Thus it appears, that in 1790, the free population of the south was 





- %2'per cent. of that of the north, while in 1840, it was only 49 per cent ; 


while the difference in 1840 is more than nine times as great as it was in 
1790.” 


This, coupled with the following fact, shows the growing numerical 
weakness of the slaveholders :— 


In 1790 the whites in North Carolina were to the slaves as— 


2°80 to 1 now as 1°97 to l 
66 as South Carolina 13ltol ‘* ‘79 tol 
“6 46 Georgia 176tol “ # £1:44to1l 
“ as Tennessee 13°35tol] “ 3°49tol 
% as Kentucky 516tol ‘“ 3°23tol 


whilst, the following exhibits the causes why the pg power 
ef the southern men has hitherto been so great in the general 


"-€€In consequence of the peculiar appointment of Presidential Electors 
among the }, and the vse a the rule of federal numbers, 
reby, for the purpose of estimating the representative population, five 

res are counted as three white men, most results are 
mhibited at every election of President. In the election of 1840, the 





electors chosen were 294 ; of these 168 were from the free, and 126 from 
the slave states. 
The popular vote im the free states was...... 1,726,737 
or one elector to 10,278 voters. 
The popular vote in the slave states was...... 682,583 
or one elector to 5,935 voters. 
‘‘ Even this disproportion, enormous as it is, is greatly aggravated in 
regard to particular states. 
gave 443,331 votes, and had 42 electors. 


Maryland, gave 229,568 _ ,, 
Ohio, gave 272,939 ,, 


” 48 ” 
9 21 ” 


Kentucky, 
Alabama, 
Louisiana, 
Arkansas, 

This it is which has given them so large a share of the surplus 
revenue, and of the proceeds of the public lands; this it is which 
has enabled them to fill the presidential chair for forty-four years 
out of fifty-six by slaveholders ; to appoint ten out of fourteen of 
the secretaries of state; and to fill with their creatures the chair of 
the House of Representatives for a period of thirty-seven years ; 
and this it is, which has enabled them to have at Foreign courts, at 
the present time, thirteen out of the nineteen ministers and charges’ 
d’affairs. But their power is on the wane. Interests at variance 
with theirs are springing up in all directions, and a spirit is abroad, 
which cannot fail to triumph over them at no distant day. Slavery 
must be abolished, or the union between the free and slave states 
must be dissolved. The free states are already taking steps, which 
are =4 bringing on a crisis. The south must succumb, or be 
ruined. 

The facts which have thus been briefly presented, do not belong 
exclusively to the United States, they are, if possible, more true of - 
the Brazils and the Spanish colonies, and well will it be, if they 
ponder them in time, and summon up the resolution to overcome 
the dangers they threaten by putting an end to the tremendous evil 
with which they are pant ; 

The Address which we have thus briefly noticed has been re- 
printed by the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Seciety, and may be had either at the Office of the Society, or at 
Ward & Co.’s, 27, Paternoster-row. We .trust our friends through- 
out the country, will give it a wide circulation. 


gave 265,941 ___,, », 44 


”? 





THF CUBAN SLAVE CODE. 
(Continued from page 25.) 
Articte XVI. 


On every estate a secure place shall be appointed, as a depot for the 
instruments of labour; the key of which shall never be intrusted 
to a slave. . 
Articte XVII. 


On going forth to work, each slave shall receive the instrument 
of labour of which he is to make use during the day; and as soon 
as they return, these implements shall be collected and locked up in 


the store. 
Articte XVIII. 


No slave shall go off the estate with any instrument of labour ; 
still less with arms of any kind, unless he be accompanying the 
master or manager, or their families ; in which case he shall carry 
his cutlass, and no more. 

These articles are intended to diminish the danger of the implements 
of husbandry being employed as warlike weapons, in case of insurrection 
or revolt, especially the machete, or cane- cutlass, which has a blade about 
twenty inches in length, slightly turned at the point, and is a very formi- 


dable weapon. 
ArticLte XIX. 


The slaves of one estate shall not be permitted to visit those of 
another, without the express consent of the owners or managers of 
each ; and when they go to another estate, or leave their own, they 
shall carry a written permission from their master or manager, con- 
taining a minute description of the person of the slave, the date of 
the day, month, and year, specifying the direction in which he 
should direct his steps, and the period for which the license has 


been granted. 
ArTicLeE XX. 


Every person, of whatever class, colour, or condition, is. autho- 
rized to detain any slave whom he may meet beyond the precincts of 
his master’s property, unless he produce the written pass which he 
ought to carry ; or if, on nting it, he shall be advised that the 
slave has evidently tu aside from the direction in which he 
ought to have travelled, or that the period for which it was granted 
has expired, he shall conduct the said slave to the nearest estate, 
whose owner shall receive and secure him, advising his master, if 
of the same district, or the local magistrate, in order that he may 
be recovered by his owner. 


Articte XXI. 


The owners or managers of estates shall not receive any reward 
for the ‘fugitive slaves whom they may apprehend, or who may be 
delivered up to them, by virtue of the preceding article; it bein 
a duty which the proprietors of estates reciprocally owe to aie | 
other, inasmuch as it redounds to their private advantage. The 








other captors shall be remunerated by the master of the slave, at 
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the rate of four dollars for each slave captured, as prescribed in the 
regulation for the capture of runaway or outlawed negroes. 


Arricte XXII. - 


The master shall repay the expenses incurred for food, medical 
care, if it has been necessary, &c., as provided for in the case of 
runaways. 

These restrictions and the powers of arrest are enforced with the 
greatest rigour, but there is nevertheless a vast number of independent 


Maroons. ‘ 
Articte XXIII. 


The masters shall permit their slaves lawfully to amuse and re- 
create themselves on festivals, after having complied with the reli- 
gious usages; but without leaving the estate, or joining with other 
slaves, and doing so in an open place in sight of the master, 
manager, or driver, until sunset or vespers, and no longer. 


ArticLte XXIV. 


The owners and managers shall take ig Bg care to prevent 
excess in drinking, and the introduction at their recreations of the 
slaves of another estate, or of free people of colour. 

It will be seen by these articles that so rigid is the surveillance over the 
slaves, that they are to be constantly under the inspection of their 


masters. 
ArtTicLE XXV. 


The masters shall take the greatest care to construct for the 
single slaves a spacious sleeping apartment, ip a dry and ventilated 
=, with separation for the sexes, well locked and secured, in 

hich a light shall be maintained out of reach throughout the 
night; and, if possible, they shall allot a separate dwelling to each 


couple. 
ArtictE XXVI. 


At the hour of retiring to rest, (which in the long nights shall 
be at eight, and in the short nights at nine o’clock,) the slaves shall 
be mustered, to see that none are out of their apartment but the 
guardieros, (watchmen,) of whom one shall be appointed to watch 
that all keep silence, and to give immediate notice to the master or 
manager of any movement of his companions, of the people who 
may arrive from without, or of any circumstance of importance 
that may occur. 

For the most part, if not in every case, it is usual in the island of 
Cuba, to lodge the male slaves in a barracoon or building by themselves, 
in which they are invariably locked up from night till morning. It rarely 
happens that female slaves who have husbands or reputed husbands, are 
allowed a separate hut or dwelling, intercourse between them being pre- 
vented, except at the close of the week. It will be seen by the 26th 
Article, that so rigid is the discipline of the plantations, that by night as 
well as by day, the slaves are subjected to the scrutiny of their masters or 
their agents. The design of the government in enforcing these rules is 
to prevent the ranks of the Maroon negroes from being augmented by 
runaways, fearing the consequences to the peace of the island. 


Articte XXVII. 


There shall be likewise on every estate an apartment, locked and 
secured, with proper divisions for the sexes, and other two besides 
for cases of contagious disease, where the slaves who may fall sick 
shall be aided, in serious cases, by physicians, and in slighter ill- 
nesses, in which domestic, remedies only are required, by male and 
female nurses; but always with good medicines, adequate nourish- 
ment, and with the utmost cleanliness. 


ArTIcCLE XXVIII. 


The sick, if possible, shall be placed in separate beds, composed 
of a straw mattress, a mat, a pillow, blanket, and sheet; or ona 
bed place raised off the ground, that will give sufficient room for 
the cure of the individuals who together occupy it. 

The hospitals in Cuba, as in all slave colonies, are prisons, rather than 
places for the cure of disease. They usually present to the observer 
spectacles of the most revolting and distressing nature; sick negroes in 
every stage of almost every disease, without adequate care, and huddled 
together without regard to decency or to humanity. The regulations 
suggested in the foregoing articles indicate the general neglect of the sick, 
and would, of course, be improvements in their wretched condition, if 
they could be enforced in practice. But, as usual, they will be left in the 
hands of the masters, who will neither go to the expense nor take the 
trouble which their faithful execution would involve. 


ARTICLE XXIX. 


The owners of slaves shall prevent the illicit intercourses of the 
sexes, by encouraging marriages; they shall not prevent them 
from marrying with those of other masters, and they shall procure 
for the married a re-wnion under the same roof. 

Between this article on the one hand, and the 19th, 23rd, and 24th, 
on the other, there is a striking inconsistency; the 29th permitting 
phi ebro slaves belonging to different owners and the other 
three discouraging all intercourse between them. 


ARTICLE XXX. 


In order that the married couple may live together, the wife 
shall follow her husband, the master of the latter purchasing her 
for the price which shall be agreed upon with her owner, or if 
not, a just valuation by competent persons chosen by each party, 
and a third in case of dispute. If the master of the husband 
not willing to purchase the wife, her master may purchase him. 
In the event of neither one nor the other being willing to make 
the purchase which devolves on him, the united couple shall be 
sold to a third party. : 





. Arricce XXXT. Bs bute 

When the master of the husband the wife, he shall 
also buy her children under three years of age, it being right that 
until they reach this age their mother should have the care of 


Argricpe XXXII. 
The masters may be obliged by the justices to sell their slaves 
when they cause them vexations, maltreat them, or commit 


against them other excesses contrary to humanity and the rational 
modes with which they ought to treat them. 


‘. The sale shall be — in ay mages for the price fixed on 
y com t osen by parties, or the justice in 
case either of me may refuse to make an election, and a third 
in case of disagreement, when it may be ne ; but if there 
should be a purchaser who is willing to take them without value 
ation for the price which the master requires, the justice shall not 
prevent the sale in his favour. 

These articles will be found in practice totally inoperative. 

. Articte XXXIII. 

When the owners sell their slaves for convenience or pleasure, 
they shall be at liberty to fix the price to them, according to the 
greater or less estimation in which they may hold them. 

The power of sale by this rule on the slave-owner is absolute, and in 
practice controls all the previous modifications. 

We hope to be able to conclude the remaining articles of the 
Cuban slave laws in our next number. 





PROGRESS OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Extract of a letter from a Correspondent in New York, to J, 
Scoble, Esq., dated 20th March, 1843 :— 


‘¢ The anti-slavery cause is moving onward in this country. We are 
steadily and surely approaching a crisis. The slave-holders are beginni 
to find out that emancipation has taken place in the West Indies ; an 
that, amidst unavoidable difficulties, it works well. They are realizing, 
too, that slavery, compared with requited labour, is a losing business—a 
ruinous affair. Information is penetrating the slave-states; the con- 
sciences of not a few are moved; and an increasing apprehension is felt 
that the days of slavery are determined. The desperate slave-holders are 
now looking, with intense interest, to the hope of having Texas annexed 
to this Union. If Texas can be annexed, slavery, they think, will live 
one more generation ; but if it cannot, they almost despair of its outliving 
the present one. Towards the close of the late session of Congress, a 
secret movement was made by the slave-holding members; and what 
might be termed a plot was devised, to have some definitive action 
on the subject. The friends of liberty ascertained what was going 
on, and took measures to oppose the attempt. They did not content 
themselves with this, but appointed one of their members to write an ap- 
peal to the people of the United States, warning them of the plot. This 
address was prepared, and received the signature of the venerable Adams 
and several others. They intend to have it circulated among the meme 
bers, and, after getting all the signatures they can, to publish the Appeal. 
The friends of universal freedom must be ‘ wide awake,’ to use a Yankee 
expression, to detect and expose schemes for the annexation of Texas. 
Should such a disastrous event ever take place, it must be in consequence 
of the votes of northern men, who will sell liberty for office; and must 
surely end in the dissolution of the union of these States. Great Britain 
can do much to prevent the dire calamity. Christians can do much in 
their beseechings of the great Ruler of nations to avert a measure that must 
be calamitous to the whole human race. 

‘* The contest for the presidential chair will be principally between Mr. 
Van Buren and Mr. Calhoun, for I do not think that Mr. Clay, after all, 


will be very strongly supported. The Whig party is divided, and will not > 


be reunited ; its power is gone. But the democratic party, heretofore 
united, seems about suffering disunion. There are several prominent 
men who have their partizans, Messrs. Benton, Cass, Buchanan, &c., 
but Van Buren and Calhoun will, it is believed, finally be the only can- 
didates of that party. Each is straining every nerve to attain the object 
of hisambition. * * * * * * Not improbably the great question 
that will decide the matter will be Texas. In this view of the case, the 
present presidential contest is one of immense importance to the cause of 
human rights, and may be decisive of the union of the States. Mr. Cal- 
houn is a man of great capacity, experience, and industry, and is for per- 
petual slavery. Mr. Van Buren is more insinuating and populag, with 
less principle. He would sell the North to obtain the suffrages of the 
South, and rivet the fetters round millions of his fellow-men to obtain 
personal advantages for a brief period. 

‘You cannot but have noticed the strong desire manifested on the part 
of Mr. Calhoun to maintain peace with England. He doubtless feels 
that war would not only endanger his own prospects, but the stability of the 
slave system. Heis too nice a politician to indulge even in vapouri 
against Great Britain at such a crisis. I am rejoiced to see that your states- 
men maintain the right ground on the subject of visitation of ships at sea, 
It is to be hoped they will stick to that point. They may be assured that 
there are statesmen and intelligent citizens in this country, who hold to 
the same doctrine ; and also that the so called slaves of the Comet, and 
Endymion, as well as of the Enterprise and the Creole, were free by the 
operation of*our national Constitution the moment they passed from the 
local jurisdiction of a slave state into national jurisdiction on the high 
seas. It is, in the language of a friend in Ohio, whose letter is now 
before me, a disgrace to our Government that any negotiation was ever set 
on foot for indemnity in either of these cases, for the negroes were free 
long before they reached British territory. ‘It is,’ he says, ‘a deep 
disgrace that indemnity for the human cargoes of the two vessels just 
named was actually received into our National Treasury.’ Not a few in 


in it, by an emphatic protest against it. Great Britain can 


this country, who feel it to be so, have cleared themselves om hantay ieee 
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the cause of the American slave so much as by allowing the preposterous 
claims set up by this country with regard to slaves. Your country should 
interpret the American constitution literally, and in connexion with the 
Declaration of Independence, and allow nothing, unless obliged to do so 
by , that these instruments do not justify this Government in requir- 
a © question of policy, no desire to extend commerce, should ever 
uce them to take the side of American slaveholders and their abettors 
against those who have advocated the cause of human rights, and against 
those who are suffering the galling yoke of slavery. We look to Great 
ie Britain to be the bulwark of liberty, and distressing is it to the friends 
xs of freedom in this land whenever she stoops from the high moral grandeur, 
: on which, by the providence of God she has often stood, to perform acts 
3 of oppression or inhumanity. Oh, that Great Britain, so enlightened 
P and so powerful, would ever employ the resources the Almighty hath 
imparted to her in ameliorating the condition of mankind, in diffusing 
peace, liberty, knowledge, temperance, learning, and religion throughout 
the world, without a single act of oppression, violence, or inhumanity to 
stain her escutcheon ! 

‘* It is quite certain that the number of those at the South who are 
inquiring, reading, and reflecting upon the subject of the abolition of 
slavery is greatly on the increase. Mr. Leavitt, on his return from 
Washington, informed me that the Hon. James J. M‘Kay, N. Carolina, 
who is one of the ablest and most upright members of Congress, and who 
takes an interest in the question of the slave-trade, &c., lately applied to 
him at Washington for statistical information on the subject of the slave- 
‘ trade. He also wished for precise information as to the manner in which 
q the British Government dispose of the recaptured Africans. Mr. Leavitt 
thinks that a systematic attempt is going on to create odium against the 
{ English Government for converting the recaptured Africans into soldiers 
: and apprentices, and remarks that the slaveholders always give a significant 
2 curl of the lip to the latter word. 

‘ ‘‘ Congress adjourned without receiving the Latimer petition, which 
Mr. Adams made severe! attempts to present. Its appearance, however 
—as large as a barrel—on his desk for several days, attracted much atten- 
tion, and the moral effect of a presentation was accomplished. An infiu- 
ential and conspicuous slaveholder says that the progress of public opinion 
: will soon rescind the rule preventing the reception of abolition petitions ; 
; that then would come the abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia, 
and total insufferance of slavery beyond the borders of slave states; that 
then Kentucky, Tenessee, Missouri, and perhaps Maryland and Virginia, 
awakening to a sense of their true interest, would abolish slavery of their 
ownaccord, There are many, very many, slaveholders who believe slavery 
to be a curse, and a grievous violation of the code of equal rights, and who 
would willingly concur in putting an end to its existence by legislative 
enactments, who do not regard it as a sin or moral wrong, and therefore 
will not emancipate, though they are willing to vote for emancipation. 
These men look to the Liberty party in the United States with great in- 
terest and hope. They wish, he says, to see it become so powerful, that 
they may safely move towards emancipation by law at home, without the 
s fear of being crushed by the weight of the local slavery party. ~ 
“T will give you afact that shows the prevalence of anti-slavery princi- 
ples at the North. A professor of a college in New Hampstead (Dart- 
mouth College) called upon me to-day, and solicited, on behalf of a Lite- 
rary Institution near the college, a donation of one copy of each of the 
publications of the American Anti-Slavery Society, for its library. He 
says the president and all the professors are abolitionists. 

**] perceive this morning, in a leading Virginia newspaper, the frank 
bie acs and explicit avowal that slavery is inconsistent with democratic principles ! 
Et = The editor says, ‘ No slaveholder can consistently be a democrat ; he is a 

ae Whig, and is tainting his opponents.’ ’’ 
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NOTICES. 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER is an Evening Paper, 
published on alternate Wednesdays, and may be had of all News-venders 
throughout the country. Price 4d., or 8s. 8d. per annum. 





FUNDS. 

Tue Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society beg 
very earnestly and respectfully to call the attention of their friends to 
the subject of Funds, and to urge upon them the necessity of liberal 
Po contributions in aid of the great objects the Society has in view. They 
fa. would especially remind them of the additional heavy expenses which will 
necessarily attend the forthcoming Convention, and beg to suggest the 
propriety of a distinct subscription to meet the same. Those friends 
who have collecting books will have the kindness to forward any such 
sums gs they may have collected, as early as convenient. Donations and 
subscriptions are received by the treasurer, G. W. Alexander, Esq., at 
the office of the Society, No. 27, New Broad-street, London. 
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Ir is gratifying to perceive the rapid advance which public opinion 
is making in the United States on the question of slavery. In such 
detestation is the system held in some of the free states, that 
already they have begun to legislate for the pompeve of restricting it 
within the narrowest possible limits. In proof of this, we call the 
attention of our readers to the law which exists, (passed in 1840,) 
in the State of New York, which renders it all but impossible for a 














Southern slaveholder to recover a fugitive from slavery. During 
the’ late ‘session of the Legislature, an ge ae made by the 
Democratic party to repeal this law, but it . In Maine, the 
Representative branch of the Legislature passed a measure, unani- 
“mously, havin ee ee view. It is true it was rejected 
yy iit here can be no doubt that another effort.in the 

will be crowned with success. Nor is Massachusetts, 








the old Bay State, ng behind, as will be seen by the Act recently 
enacted by her Legislature. Other measures are contemplated by 
the free states, the effect of which will be, at no distant day, to 
destroy the tyranny and “igen the South. : 

Our own legislature will, we trust, bear these facts in remem- 
brance, when they are called upon to give effect to the tenth article 
of the Washington Treaty. Let it never be said that Great Bri- 
tain has brought herself, voluntarily, under engagements to do that 
which the free states of New York and pe Ba refuse to do, 
except upon compulsion ; and which the State of Maine will resist, 
as indeed will the people of every free state in the Union, namely 
the surrender of fugitive slaves, under any pretence, to the atro- 
cious laws and merciless oppression of slaveholders, 





One of the most formidable difficulties with which the Anti- 
Slavery cause has had to contend in late years has been the coun- 
tenance and support afforded to the slave-trade and slavery in 
foreign states, : British subjects. Influenced by the love of 
gain, they have invested large capitals in plantations, mines, and 
commercial pursuits, directly or indirectly connected with these 
monstrous crimes. Their money has been laid out in the purchase 
of slaves, their goods have been employed in barter for slaves, and 
otherwise they have aided and abetted the slave dealer in his ne- 
farious traffic. The Anti-Slavery prog Hey done what it could 
to expose the evil, and the result is that Lord Brougham has laid 
before Parliament ‘a Bill for the more effectual suppression of 
the slave-trade,”’ which, it is devoutly to be hoped, may accomplish 
its purpose. 

The Bill divides itself into three parts, whereof the first refers 
to the ‘extension of the legal description of slave-trading ;” the 
second to the ‘trial of offenders ;”’ and the third to ‘‘ preventive 
measures.”” Under the first head, we find: (1) That the con- 
solidated Act for the suppression of the slave-trade, (5 Geo. 4, c. 
113,) is to be applied to all British subjects, though residing 
abroad. (2) That British subjects everywhere, and all persons 
within the dominions of the Crown, are forbidden to deal in slaves 
in any manner of way. (3) That the exceptions to these enact- 
ments have reference exclusively to the possession of slaves 
which accrue from inheritance, legacy, marriage, gift, or other 
act or consequence of law. (4) That the description of slaves shall 
be extended to pawns, and all persons held in any kind of restraint. 
And (5) That the penalties on slave-dealing shall be 100/. for each 
slave, together with the forfeiture of such slave to the use of Her Ma- 
jesty, with a view to being declared free. Under the second head, it is 
provided that 9 Geo. 4, c. 41, intituled, ‘‘ An Act: for consolidating 
and amending the Statutes in England against the person ;’’ and that 
evidence from the colonies may be obtained by mandamus from 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, as by 13 Geo. 3, c. 66, intituled 
‘** An Act for establishing certain regulations for the better manage- 
ment of the affairs of the East India Company as well in India 
as in Europe.” Under the third head, the Crown is empowered 
to make orders in Council for regulating the lawful African trade 
so as to prevent slave-dealing. This is intended to prevent vessels, 
suspected of slave-trading, from obtaining merchandize, stores, 
and supplies at British ports on the western coast of Africa; and 
to prevent the resort of British merchantmen to ports on the 
African coast notoriously devoted to the slave-trade, and to take 
bonds for the due observance of such regulations as may be passed. 
The Crown is also empowered to make orders in Council for pre- 
venting slave-trading dealing by British trading companies in 
foreign countries, and to require bonds of such companies for the 
faithful performance of their enactments; and consuls are em- 
powered to watch the proceedings of British companies abroad, 
and to take evidence touching the same. 

Such is a brief outline of the Bill, which is drawn up with great 
care by an old and devoted friend of the cause, Joseph Beldam, 
Esq., to whose valuable though unobtrusive labours that cause is 
much indebted. What may be the fate of the Bill, or whether 
it will be practically efficient in securing the object proposed, it 
is impossible to say. We think, however, that it may be improved 
in one or two particulars, which we shall venture to specify when 
it comes under discussion in the Legislature. In the mean time, 
we sincerely thank Mr. Beldam for the able manner in which he - 
has met the difficulties surrounding this important subject. 





Tue West Indians always attribute their misfortunes to the malign 
influence of the Anti-Slavery Society. Nota revolt took place in 
the colonies previously to the abolition of slavery, but had its origin 
with them, or with their emissaries, the missionaries. Not a reduc- 
tion in the value of property occurred, but they were at the bottom 
of it. Unfortunately for them, the Government, the Legislature, 
and the people of this country, did not credit their assertions, but 
demanded proof. These were not forthcoming; but others, of an 
opposite character, were multiplied in abundance, when it became 
apparent that the negro insurrections were occasioned by their own 
unjust and oppressive conduct ; and that the institution of slavery 
had been the perennial source of the disasters of which they so 
bitterly complained. For more than a half century previous to the 
abolition of slavery, the state of the British colonies was deplorable. 
Estates were continually changing hands, or put up to execution 
sale, or were going out of cultivation, notwithstanding the constant ° 
succour received from the mother country, in the shape of a héme 


monopoly, bounties and drawbacks on exported sugars, and loans to 
meet exigencies. ; 
And, subsequently to the abolition of slavery, all the difficulties 
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with which they have had to contend have arisen, they aver, not 
from their own incapacity and obstinacy—not from their own want 
of foresight and prudence—but from the movements of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. And as if it were not sufficient to accumulate on 
that body the results of their own folly and injustice in these parti- 
culars, they now lay at their door the failure in the subscriptions 
set on foot to relieve the sufferers from the late earthquake in the 
West Indies. We need not say that we as deeply deplore as any of 
our countrymen the late awful visitation, which has devastated so 
many islands, both British and foreign, occasioning so fearful a loss 
of life and property, and that we regret any failure in the liberality 
of our countrymen towards the fund proposed to be raised to miti- 
gate the severity of the losses which have been sustained. It was 
certainly expected by us that a subscription list, headed by the 
royal family and the great officers of state, would have drawn forth 
the liberality of the wealthy ; and, especially, that those who have 
derived so many advantages from the West Indies, such as our 
bankers, merchants, mortgagees, and others, would have been 
prompt to relieve those overtaken by so sudden and terrible a visit- 
ation, 

For our own parts, we sincerely trust that our countrymen will 
feel the claims which the sufferers in Antigua, St. Kitt’s, and Do- 
minica especially, have on their sympathy and assistance; and that 
added to the loan which it is understood will be advanced by Go- 
vernment, enough will be raised to alleviate the pressure under which 
they are undoubtedly suffering. One only request, however, we 
have to prefer, and that is, that the poor, the really poor and desti- 
tute in these colonies, may not be overlooked in any distribution 
of the funds that may be contributed, whether by the Government 
or the public, as we know them to have been in times past. 

It is, we need scarcely say, a mere prejudice entertained by the 
West Indians, that the Anti-Slavery Society is opposed to their 
interests. The contrary of this is the fact. They are most anxious 
to promote their prosperity by all legitimate means, and to co- 
operate with them in advancing the general welfare of the colo- 
nies. They have no wish to see the emancipated labourers pros- 
pering at the expense of their employers; but, while they say this, 
let it be distinctly understood they will not relax their exertions as 
long as any measure exists, the tendency of which, they believe, 
will retard rather than advance the full development of freedom in 
the colonies, or impede the universal abolition of slavery and the 
slave-trade. 





Tue abolition of slavery in any part of the world must always 
be hailed with satisfaction by every philanthropist ; we, therefore, 
rejoice that among the general orders issued by the Governor- 
General of India, in reference to Scinde, is the following having 
reference to that important subject :— 

BY THE RIGHT HON. THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Agra, 13th March, 1843. 

The Governor-General is pleased to appoint Major General Sir Charles 
Napier, K.C.B., governor of the province of Scinde. 

The Governor-General is pleased to direct, that all acts of Parliament 
for the abolition of slavery, and for the suppression of the slave-trade, 
shall have full force and effect in every part of Scinde, which now is or 
hereafter may be, occupied by the British army. 

In recording our approbation of this act, we must not, however, 
be supposed to sanction the means by which Scinde has become 
a British province, inasmuch as that would be to falsify our most 
cherished’ principles, and to connect the sacred cause of human 
freedom with devastation, rapine, and blood. We may not do evil 
that good may come. 


As the period for holding the Anti-Slavery Convention ap- 
proaches, we are glad to perceive that the interest of our friends 
in the great objects which it contemplates increases. In our own 
country, notwithstanding the exciting subjects which engage public 
attention, the nomination of delegates is not overlooked or forgotten. 
In our next number, we trust, we shall be in a position to announce 
that all the arrangements are complete. In the meantime, we have 
much satisfaction in stating, that the names of the following gentle- 
men from the United States have reached “us, as having received 
appointments from Anti-Slavery organizations with which they are 
associated. Rev. Mr. Pennington, of Hartford, and the State 
Agent, Mr. Codding, Amos Collins, Esq., Hartford, Francis 


‘Gillette, Esq., Bloomfield, J. G. Baldwin, Esq., Middleton, and 


George Reed, Esq., Deep River. These gentlemen are Delegates 
from Connecticut. William Johnson and W. Shotwell, Esqrs., and 
the Rev. Joshua Leavitt, and A. A. Phelps, from New York; 


_ Charles Osborne, Esq., and the Rev. H. H. Kellogz, from Illinois; 


Rev. Messrs. Coleman and Blanchard, and Judge King, Ohio; Rev. 
N. Colver, from Massachusetts; and probably Chief Justice 
Williams, and Colonel Miller, from Vermont. Others are expected, 
whose names have not yet been transmitted to us. We trust, 
that to meet the ig aoatae from the United States, our friends in 
France, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Spain and Portugal, will not 
fail to send representatives, and that the sacred cause to which we 
all feel pledged, will receive a mighty impetus from the associated 
counsels and action of the philanthropists of all countries. We 

again to remind such of our friends in different parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland as have not yet made their nominations, of the 
necessity of so doing, that the committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society may make the necessary arrangements for 


their reception. 








Tae intelligence from the British colonies, by the last mail, is 
exceedingly scanty. The question of the anticipated alteration in 
the sugar duties has, of course, excited much attention, and given 
rise to some anxiety. The recent declaration of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that no alteration will be proposed this year, 
will allay their apprehensions, and enable them better to meet the: 
shock whenever it shall finally come. We sincerely trust, both for 
their own sakes and for the general interests of humanity, they 
will be prepared for the event when it becomes inevitable. 





COOLIE EMIGRATION TO MAURITIUS. 


WE extract from the Friend of India the following judicious 
remarks, which will show the light in which the new scheme of 
Coolie emigration to Mauritius is regarded by our able contem- 
porary :— 

‘‘We are sorry to find that there are still some who attribute the 
opposition which effectually checked the system some years back to a 
mawkish sensibility and a false humanity. They are accustomed to 
look only on one side of the picture, and to invest it with the hue of their 
own imagination. They represent to themselves the wretched Cooly in 
his native village with scarcely a rag on, surrounded by a litter of 
children, for whom he can scarcely provide a meal a day: they then 
transport themselves to that island, which is described as the Cooly’s 
paradise, where they find him living in clover, and accumulating a little 
fortune by moderate labour, with the view of returning to India, with 
all the independence of a man; and they ask, upon what principle of 
philanthropy the privilege of emigration can be withheld. They keep 
entirely out of sight the villany which was practised on the unlettered 
Dhangar by the crimps of the Cooly merchants, the nefarious arts by 
which he was inveigled from his home, the violent means by which he 
was often detained in custody in and about Calcutta, the fraud which 
stripped him of his advances and sent him a beggar to the island with a 
debt of four month’s wages hanging over him, and the wretched treat- 
ment of the middle passage. They forget that our late Governor-General, 
though strongly inclined to help a Crown Colony with labourers, was 
obliged, on a calm review of the evidence which had been obtained, to 
assert :—‘I greatly fear that, though amendment and caution would no 
doubt come with time, no strictness of regulation, and no vigilance on 
the part of the authorities, would immediately prevent the frequent 
infliction of grievous oppressions and deceits upon large numbers of 
persons helpless from their poverty, and from their utter ignorance and 
inexperience.’ 

‘‘ The agitation of the subject in India, and the determined opposition 
which was raised in Calcutta, has evidently done much for the cause of 
humanity. Its first result was to put a stop at once to a system of fraud 
and villany which was inflicting misery on the country, and, disgrace on 
the Government. It brought to light the abominations of the Cooly 
trade, as it was designated by one of the most active traffickers. It 
served to convince the public both here and at home, that there was an 
inherent and inevitable tendency to abuse in the whole system ; and that 
the most stringent regulations, and an unsleeping vigilance, were neces- 
sary to prevent its degenerating into a slave trade. It is solely to this 
wholesome agitation of the question that we are indebted for the care 
and anxiety with which the authorities in England have framed their 
legislative enactment, and which has provided, as far as human wisdom 
and ingenuity can provide, against the abuses to which every such system 
of emigration is liable. 

‘¢ However excellent the regulations thus made may be, their efficiency 
will depend entirely on the character of the agents employed, and the 
vigilance of the unofficial public. Their tendency, like the tendency of 
all rules against abuse, is to become a dead letter, and public jealousy 
will be necessary to keep any life and animation in them. We hear that 
Captain Rogers, our new Master Attendant, is to be appointed Super- 
intendent of Coolies in Calcutta. The appointment speaks well for the 
intentions of Government ; only the cause of humanity seems to require 
that the office should constitute a distinct employment, and not be made 
a mere appendage to a post of higher character. It is not, h owever, in 
Calcutta that much abuse is to be apprehended. Here we have a vigilant 
public, fully alive to the of the new system, and a free and 
almost mistrustful press. We scarcely think that any instance of abuse 
will escape detection. Much more depends on the arrangements which 
may be made at the Mauritius, where the press and the public sympathies 
are enlisted on the side of the planters. A Mr. Anderson has, we hear,. 
been appointed Protector of the Coolies on that island. We learn from 
the Englishman that he is an old, disappointed employé in the political 
department, whom the berth is more likely to suit, than he the berth. 
The praise bestowed by the Mauritius papers on him, moreover, looks. 
equivocal. He has, we are told, a correct idea of the obligations of his 
situation, and—moral courage. But if the Coolies have been so nobly 
treated, as they say, at the Isle of France, subjected only to very moderate 
labour, and to no stripes, and rewarded with splendid wages, so that not 
one of them has any grievance to complain of, what need can there be of 
any moral courage for their protection? - From the representations which. 
have been made of their enviable condition, the office of Protector must 
from the very beginning be a sinecure. But the picture is evidently too 
flattering to be correct, and from the admission of the Cernéen, that the 
possession of moral courage is a great recommendation in their Protector, 
we augur that there is after all more need to protect the poor Cooly from 
his white master than we have been led to believe. And that necessity is 
likely to be continually on the increase. While we accord full credit to. 
the representations of the three or four hundred Coolies who have re-. 
turned out of the thirty thousand who went there, under a stipulation 
that they should be sent back at the end of five years—which period has 
already elapsed—yet the change of circumstances in that island will pro- 


perpetual supply of labour, which the new law gives the ters, may ' 
revive those feelings with which they were wont to regard their slaves, 
The Mauritius is no longer on its good behaviour ; its period of probation 





} soon cease to be one of comfort and happiness.’’ ; 











bably beget new ideas, and it may be found that the very security of a © — 


} is ovér; it has won the prize, and the condition of the poor labourer may ~~ _ 
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‘our number for April 5th, we called attention to the abuses 
h to manifest themselves in connexion with 

us ; we now add other facts connected 
ment of the scheme farnished by the Christian 


with the dev 
Advocate, which shows'clearly that, despite all the vigilance of the 
Government and of the friends of Indians, there is no 


security against fraud and kidnapping :— 

The new slave, alias Cooly trade, being now legalized, and the fears 
of a humane public in great measure lulled to sleep, by the wise regula- 
tions of Lord Stanley’s bill, the export of free emigrants (1), intelligent 
voyagers (!!), has again commenced. Several vessels have sailed for Mau- 
ritius, during the last few weeks, with cargoes of Coolies, who have left 
their wives and families to the tender mercies of their country, while they 
have gone to enrich Mauritius,—to grow rich and sleek themselves, and 
return as zemindars or rajahs to their native country; not to mention 


the t good they must confer upon the emancipated slave population of 
the Mauritius, willing ahd able to till their own soil, but not at slave la- 
bour rates. ‘ 


We urged, some time back, the formation of a society for protecting 
the exported Coolies, and for inquiring into their views and prospects on 
the subject of exportation. The occurrences of the last few days have 
only confirmed us in the belief that such a body should exist ; for we see, 
notwithstanding the stringent regulations of the act, and the humane at- 
tentions of the Government agent, that the exporters can break through 
all regulations. In the case of one vessel, a considerable number more 
than the apportioned allotment was found, and the vessel stopped. The 
fine is, we believe, very heavy; and, in this case, if fully enforced, 
which we hope it may, will amount to an immense sum, sufficient, we 
should have supposed, to have checked the parties concerned in attempt- 
ing to exceed the appointed number ; but no, the wants of the Mauritius 
are too pressing. Now, ‘if this be done in the green tree, what will be 
done in thedry ?’”’ If this is done when many eyes are open, and it is to 
the advantage of the interested parties to be on their good behaviour, what 
are we to expect from the system when comparatively unchecked and un- 
watched ; which it can only be by a body of disinterested, independent, 
and watchful men. 

We have a further specimen of the working of the system in the follow- 
ing case. A native Christian left his home, in the south of Calcutta, on 
Thursday week, to visit his friends in the city. He had been married only 
a fortnight. On Saturday his young wife received a letter from him, say- 
ing he was going to the Mauritius, and would sail on the morning of the 
day following the one on which she would receive the chit; no name of 
the vessel on which he sailed,—no agent’s name,—no reference for sup- 
port during his five years’ absence,—no reasons why he had gone,—no 
return to his home to take farewell of his family, or make provision for 
their support. Now, is it possible that this case could have happened 
without recourse being had to some chicanery? Is it likely a young man, 
newly married, should go off, without saying why or wherefore to his wife 
and other friends,—without consulting with his pastor, or giving the least 
clue that he was not to return to his home, beyond the fact that he was 
gone to Mauritius ? 

This is but a specimen of the manner in which many a simple Cooley is 
dealt with, and his family left either to starve, or to become a burden to 
others, or to have recourse to the most degrading habits for a subsistence. 
An attempt was made to find this young man on a vessel about to sail on 
the morrow, but in vain; no one replied to his name, nor was he recog- 
nized amongst the crowd of free intelligent emigrants on the vessel; the 
only reply obtained by the. inquirer was, probably he had sailed on a ves- 
sel that had gone down the river by steam that day. 

We call upon all interested in the welfare of the civil rights of the na- 
tives, and who are concerned that the Mauritius should not become a de- 
pot of the new slave-trade, to come forward, and aid us in forming a soci- 
ety for watching the progress of the Cooley trade.—Calcutta Christian 
Advocate, Jan. 14, 1843. 








Parliamentarp Entelligence, 


—_—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuesday, May 9, 1843. 
: SLAVE-TRADE INSTRUCTIONS. 


Sir C. Napier asked whether the Government had any objection to 
lay upon the table copies of the instructions issued to American and 
British cruisers engaged in the suppression of the slave-trade on the 
coast of Africa ? 

Sir R. Pee said it would be very convenient to slave-traders to know 
what those instructions were, but for that reason he must decline pro- 


ducing them. 





Friday, May 12. 
SLAVE-GROWN SUGAR. 


Mr. Hamppen said, the Government had been taunted with not in- 
cluding the article of sugar in the reductions of their tariffs; but he 
would ask the honourable gentlemen who clamoured for the introduction 
of these sugars, whether they were not the product of slave labour? He 
had heard such allusions called hypocritical, but such an epithet would 
not-have been applied to the consideration of slavery some years ago, 
when there was a solicitude to wipe away the stain from the country. 
Bat were the obligations less binding upon us now? He had heard, with 
great satisfaction, the declaration of the right honourable baronet at the 
commencement of the session, to the effect that it would not be right to 
give free admission to foreign sugar, without reference to the consider- 
ation whether it was the produce of slave labour or not; but that we 
should show the world that we would not, for the sake of advantage, 
relax the principles we had ever maintained with regard to slavery. It 
would impair the moral influence of the country, if for the sake of free 
«hy stigar we were to abandon our former principles. (Hear.) 

Mr. Aupam observed that Russia send her corn and refuse to 
take British manufactures ; but he thought there would be no di in 
paying her with the produce of Brazil and India; he thought the corn of 





the continerit would be for in sugar ; there had been an over- 
production of that most valuable article of commerce. Cuba and Brazil 
were suffering under wnremun prices, and an extension of the 
consumption on the continent would enable them to take more of our 
manufactures. He thought English trade capable of great extension, 
the basis of an increased use of sugar ; for, were the consumption 
Russi rtioned to that of England, she would import sugar to 
the value of 10,000,000/ , at the present value of Brazilian sugar, which 
was more than two-thirds of her present total imports; but to enable 
her to make this increase, she must acquire the means of exporting the 
only description of article she was able to export—agricultural produce. 
He thought the growth of the use of sugar on the continent furnished 
the most cheering prospect of the increase of British trade, for sugar 
must be supplied by countries, in the markets of which England can com- 
pete successfully with the world. 





Colonial Entelligence. 





West Inp1es.—The legislature of Grenada has voted 500/. for 
the relief of the sufferers by the late earthquake in Antigua and Guada- 
loupe, which, says the Chronicle, ‘‘ brings the total amount of relief 
from this island to 6917. 148. 7d.” 


St. Vincent.—At St. Vincent the legislature has also granted 
5000 dollars for the same purpose; and a day of fast and thanksgiving 
having been observed, 1,700 dollars were collected. 





Barsapoes.—The legislature of this island has voted 15,000 
dollars to the sufferers by the recent earthquake, and 5,635 dollars have 
been contributed in addition by the various religious bodies. 





Trinrpap.—At a meeting of the Council of Government, on 
the 16th inst., after a little discussion, the sum of 1,000/. sterling was 
voted for the relief of the sufferers in the British West India Colonies, by 
the late earthquake, Guadaloupe being excluded by a majority of the 
Board, in consequence of its being a slave colony.— West India Papers. 





Bersice.—The barque Elizabeth, Captain Orr, arrived here 
on Saturday morning from St. Helena, and Sierra Leone, after a passage 
of nineteen days from the latter place, with 100 captured Africans—all in 
good health. She left 170 liberated Africans at that Island.—Berbice 
Gazette, January 9th. 


Britisa Guiana.—The schooner Gollavida arrived yesterday, 
in 31 days from St. Helena, bringing as passengers 62 liberated Africans. 
At the time of her leaving there were upwards of 500 of the same people 
on the island waiting for vessels to take them off. We may expect an 
additional arrival shortly, as we learn that a ship bound from Batavia to 
this! port has been ordered to touch at St. Helena for the purpose o¢ 
taking on board any Africans she may find there.—Gazette, 25th March, 


ImmiGcration.— We have had, since last packet, an arrival of 
sixty Africans from St. Helena, and the Court of Policy has resolved to 
purchase from each of the banks, at the rate of 467 dollars to the 1002. 
sterling, 50,000 dollars worth of bills of exchange, to be remitted to 
England, and invested in eligible securities, as a fund applicable to the 
carrying out of Lord Stanley’s plan, so far as British Guiana is con- 
cerned.— Guiana Times. 

Want or Capitat.—The weather continues extraordinarily 
favourable for agricultural operations, but money is nearly as scarce as 
ever. English capital would obtain ready investment in not unsafe 
speculations, planting or commercial, at almost any rate of interest.— 
Ibid. 


Jamaica.—IMMIGRATION.—Immigration is at astand-still. Our 
vessels have returned from Sierra Leone, one with about sixty, and the 
other with eight immigrants. Ail parties are anxiously looking for the 
transport which went out to that place from England in February, and 
which is to come on to Jamaica. The two vessels, the Herald and Trea- 
surer, will very likely be sold. The lands purchased for immigration 
villages, with the cottages erected thereon and being erected, with stock, 
wains, &c., are all to be immediately disposed of. The whole matter of 
immigration is now in the hands of Government, and we wait to see how 
the scheme will work. It would seem not improbable, from Mr. Cathcart’s 
letter, published in our paper of the 13th of March, that the transport 
will have to remain at Sierra Leone for some time before a sufficient num- 
ber of passengers will be procured. At present nothing is known re- 
specting her, and we must remain in a state of blissful ignorance until 
she brings us some information herself. There is no other medium of 
communication between us and Africa, now that the colonial vessels are 
laid up in ordinary.— Morning Journal, April 3. 

Mr. Turnsuiyi.—The arrival of David Turnbull, Esq , Com- 
missioner of the Mixed Commission Court, is also a matter of consider- 
able importance to the colony, and those who take an interest in the fate 
of the unfortunate Africans who may chance to fall into the hands of our 
cruisers. These people, or all who may be brought to this island, will be 
certain to enjoy that liberty of which the cupidity of Christians had for a 
time deprived them, as well as other advantages which their own country 
could never perhaps have conferred.—Jbid. 








Barsapors—Crors.—The weather, for the last few davs, has 
been of a favourable character, and the appearance of the canes, &c., 
excites no just apprehensions of a bad crop. The wharf is beginning to 
exhibit a scene of commercial bustle, several vessels are being loaded with 
sugars, and others which have completed this task, have sailed to the 
mother country. May this propitious state of things progress, uninter- 
rupted, to the desired’ point of permanent prosperity !|—Barbadoes 
Mercury. 

Crime.—We are gratified in being enabled to state that the 
Calendar for the Assizes, which will commence on Monday pext, is of a 
very light nature, compared with that of any former Court. There are 
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only 21 cases on the gaoler’s calendar, and two or three others on bail, | 


one of the latter being the noted libel case, ‘‘ Cuppage o. Edghill.” The ' 
following are the cases in prison for trial :—Manslaughter 1, burglary and | 


larceny 3, larceny 10, sheep-stealing 1, accessory to ditto 1, goat-stealing 
1, arson 1, cutting and wounding 2, assault 1. We have been informed | 
that this is the fourth court at which no indictment has been sent forward 
from the police magistrate of St. Thomas’s parish. We congratulate the 
parishioners, and no less the worthy magistrate himself, on this highly 
favourable state of things in their parish. Long, long may it continue, 
and may the disorderly and vicious of other parishes profit by the good 
example.— Ibid. 





fore qi Entelligence. 





Unsitep States.—Fvaitive Staves.—The following is the Act 
which passed the Legislature of Massachusetts, by a unanimous vote, with- 
out distinction of parties. It was occasioned by the attempt to carry off 
George Latimer as a fugitive slave, under the connivance of Chief Justice 
Shaw, Sheriff Eveleth, Jailor Coolidge, and Lawyer E. G. Austin. The 
only retribution for their agency will be their own reflections on this sta- 
tute. Southern editors, particularly in Virginia, ought to copy this ‘‘Sta- 
tute of Liberty.’’ It is an omen of the future. 


AN ACT FURTHER TO PROTECT PERSONAL LIBERTY. 
Be it enacted, &c., as follows : 


Sect. 1. No judge of any court of record of this commonwealth, and 
no justice of the peace, shall hereafter take cognizance, or grant a certifi- 
cate, in cases that may arise under the third section of an Act of Con- 
gress, passed February 12th, 1793, andentitled ‘‘ An Act respecting fu- 
gitives from justice, and persons escaping from the service of their mas- 
ters to any person who claims any other person as a fugitive slave within 
the jurisdiction of the commonwealth.”’ 

Sect. 2. No sheriff, deputy sheriff, coroner, constable, jailor, or other 
officer of this commonwealth, shall hereafter arrest or detain, or aid in the 
arrest or detention, or imprisonment in any jail, or other building belong- 
ing to this commonwealth, or to any county, city, or town thereof, of any 
person for the reason that he is claimed as a fugitive slave. 

Sect. 3. Any justice of the peace, sheriff, deputy sheriff, coroner, con- 


stable, or jailor, who shall offend against the provisions of this law, by in’ 


any way acting, directly or indirectly, under the power conferred by the 
third section of the Act of Congress afore-mentioned, shall forfeit a sum 
not exceeding one thousand dollars for every such offence to the county 
where said offence is committed ; or shall be subject to imprisonment, not 
exceeding one year in the county jail. 

Approved by the Governor, March 24, 1843.—Emancipator, April 13. 





Stavery.—The passage of a bill to be engrossed in the House, 
without a division, to prohibit the use of the jails of Maine to claimants 
of fugitive slaves, and imposing a heavy penalty on the judicial officers 
of this State who may take any part in arresting and restoring a fugitive 
slave, marks an era in the progress of public opinion on this subject.— 
When the bill came up on its first reading, a motion was made to post- 
pone it indefinitely. A discussion followed, if that can be called a dis- 
cussion which was all on one side, for no one defended the report of the 
majority of the joint committees, or spoke against the bill. It was ad- 
vocated by Messrs. Hart of Portland, Severance of Augusta, Grant of 
Litchfield, and Morse of Wilton, and no one replying, the motion to 
postpone indefinitely was negatived by a large majority. The next day, 
as we have said, the bill passed without a division. ‘ 

After the above was written, the bill came back to the House from the 
Senate, that body having refused the bill a passage. The House insisted 
on its former vote.— Kennebec (Me) Journal. 





Restoration oF Fuaitive Staves.—The legislature of New 
York passed an Act in 1840 to extend the right of trial by Jury in 
that State, the object of which is to protect fugitive slaves. In a Re- 
port on this Bill laid before the Assembly, on the 4th of February last, 
its provisions are thus set forth:—‘‘It provides that, instead of the 
hearing provided by the Revised Statutes, to be had before a court or 
officer, upon the return of any writ of habeas corpus, issued to bring up 
the body of an alleged fugitive from service or labour to which he is held 
under the laws of any other State, who shall have escaped into this State, 
the claim to the service of such alleged fugitive, his identity, and the fact 
of his having escaped from another State into this, shall be determined 
by a jury. It then goes on to make provision for the drawing of the 
jury, &c. The 8th Section of the Act provides, that if the finding of 
the jury be against the claimant, the person so claimed as a fugitive, 
shall be forthwith set at liberty ; and shall never thereafter be molested 
upon the same claim ; and any person who shall afterwards arrest, detain, 
or proceed in any manner to retake such alleged fugitive upon the same 
claim, or remove such fugitive, shall be deemed guilty of kidnapping, and 
upon conviction be punished by imprisonment in the State prison not 
exceeding ten years. The 12th Section of the Act provides, that a bond 
in the penal sum of one thousand dollars shall be given, before any per- 
son shall be entitled to a writ of habeas corpus, to arrest a fugitive from 
labour or service, conditional to pay all costs and expenses that may be 
chargeable to the claimant in the prosecution of the writ, and also to pay 
weekly the sum of two dollars for supporting such fugitive while in cus- 
tody; and the further condition of the bond is, that in ease the jury 
render a verdict against the claimant, the latter shall pay all costs and 
expenses of the proceeding, including all expenses to which such alleged 
fugitives shall have been subjected ; and also pay to the same the sum of 
one hundred dollars, and all damages which he may sustain. The Act 
also repeals the 15th, 16th, and 17th sections of the first Title, Chapter 
9, and part 3rd of the Revised Statutes, the 15th section of which pro- 
vided that, ‘‘ notwithstanding such writ of habeas corpus may have been 
issued or served, such fugitive shall be entitled to bring his writ of 
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Convention OF SLAVEHOLDERS PROPOSED TO BE HELD AT 
New Orieans.—The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, at 
Philadelphia, U.'S., thus refers to the subject :—‘ There is a French 
paper published in New York, called the Courrier des Etats Unis, a late 
number of which contains a letter from Paris, purporting to be from 
M. Jollivet, a member of the Chamber of Deputies of France, poke | 
that in a short time d from Martinique and Guadaloupe 
visit the Southern States of this republic, as well as the Spanish islands 
and Brazil, calling on them to unite their influence against any further 
emancipation of slaves. This strange announcement is much talked of, 
and it is known that.such a scheme is on foot in the French colonies, if 
not also in France ; but it would certainly be powerless in this country, 
for I am convinced, and so is every one who speaks of the matter, that 
the planters of the southern states would pursue their own course in their 
own way, and would join nothing that looked like foreign interference.” - 

We are in ion of a large amount of information on the subject 
to which this paragraph refers, but which we cannot use at the present 
moment. Some of our friends in the United States call this movement a 
grand conspiracy on the part of slaveholders of various countries, to per- 
petuate the hateful system of slavery. No doubt this is their intention ; 
but in our judgment the very combination which they propose is a proof 
of their weakness. We shall return to this subject in an early Number. 





Hartr.—Tue Axspication or Prestpent Borer.—The New 
Orleans papers of the 5th instant furnish the dirst copy we have seen of 
the act by which Boyer resigned his post of President of Haiti. It was 
brought to New Orleans by the brig Ochilla, from Port au Prince, and 
reads as follows :— 

Port au Prince, 13th March, 1843, 

Gentlemen of the Council,—Twenty-five years have elapsed since I was 
called upon to fill the post of President, then made vacant by the death of 
Petion, the founder of the Republic. Since then, I have endeavoured to 
carry out his views, of which I had, of all others, the best opportunity of 
knowing. 

I have endeavoured, during my administration, to conduct the affairs 
of government with a strict attention to an economical management of 
its finances. In proof of my labours on this subject, there are now one 
million of dollars in reserve, besides other funds, deposited in Paris, to 
the credit of the government. 

Recent events, which I do not desire to characterize, have brought 
upon me calamities which I didnot foresee, nor am prepared to meet. 
In this emergency I deem it due to my dignity and honour to make a 
personal abnegation of the powers with which I have been clothed. 

During my Presidency, I have adopted the policy of quelling the dis- 
cords and divisions that made Haiti a distracted and feeble government. 
I have lived to see the independence of the nation acknowledged, and _its 
territory united ; and now, in voluntarily ostracising myself, I give another 
proof of my desire to remove all cause of discontent and division. 

In conclusion, I may add, that I wish Haiti to be as happy as I strove 


to render her. 
(Signed) BOYER. 


The ex-president Boyer is at present in Jamaica, but expected 
to leave for France immediately. He is said to have large resources. 
The latest news from Haiti is as follows :— 


‘* In virtue of the powers conferred on him, the chief of the patriot 
army (Charles Herard,) declared, by a decree of March 10, the fall of 
the President Boyer, who was indicted with seven of his accomplices, and 
decreed to be brought before the tribunals and a national jury. Boyer 
and some of his satellites embarked on board an English man of war, on 
the 13th, and sailed for Jamaica, after having plunged the country into 
the most horrible misery, and robbed it of all the available funds on which 
they could lay their hands. They left the country followed by the curses 
of the people. Before he left, Boyer drew up an act of abdication, as if 
he had been a monarch. 

Since the arrival of the liberating army at the capital, the authority of 
its chief has been alone recognised by the army and by all the citizens. 
The country is now tranquil, and the most perfect order reigns through- 
out. Assisted by a council formed by the principal chiefs of the revo- 
lution, Charles Herard will organise the provisional Government, whose 
mission it will be to elect the members of the constituent assembly. All 
liberty will be guaranteed, and all duties fulfilled, and all laws duly 
executed. Executive power for life will be abolished, and even 
the re-election of the first chief of the state will be limited. The 
greater part of the public functions will be temporary and only con- 
ferred by election. Liberty, education, and religion are the re- 
cognised means of civilization. Industry, commerce, and the arts 
will be encouraged, virtue honoured, and talents recompensed and utilised. 
We shall gather the fruits which is promised us by the fertile and salubri- 
ous climate of Haiti. We shall not forget that it is for us to prove to 
our detractors that the men of the African and American race are worthy 
to enjoy the same liberty as the nations of the old world. Haiti will 
soon effect the complete emancipation of the blacks, by breaking by her 
new constitution the thousand heads of the monster of slavery,’’ 


The document terminates by invoking the patronage and the 
counsels of those honourable citizens who are in France, and take an 
interest in the question.. The decree declares that military tyranny 
will be set aside, and a civil Government substituted for it.supported 


only by the national guards. 


. ———— 


Mexico anp Texas,—By the arrival of the steam-packet New" 


York we have received Galveston papers to the 29th ult. From former 


advices it appeared that Judge Robinson, one of the Texian prisoners ¢ap- . 
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tured by General Woll, at San Antonio, had been intrusted with official 
propositions for an accommodation between the two countries. By this 
arrival the terms of the proposed arrangement have transpired. They are 
as follows:— y 
1. It is proposed that Texas should acknowledge the sovereignty of 
Mexico. 2. A general act of amnesty to be passed for past acts in Texas. 
3. Texas to form an independent department of Mexico. 4. Texas to be 
ted in the General Congress. 5. Texas to institute or originate 
local laws, rules, and 6. No Mexican troops, under any 
pretext whatever, to be stationed in Texas. —New Orleans Bee, April 3. 
Another paper adds :—‘“‘ In addition to the propositions set down by 
Judge R., we learn that Santa Anna has expressed his willingness to 


consent to the following, viz.:—That Texas shall elect all her own | 


officers, civil and military; that the right to property in the soil, ac- 
quired by citizens under the present government, shall be secured, as 
also the right of property in their slaves; that all public lands, mines, 
and minerals in the limits of the state shall be secured to the local 
government; and that no laws affecting religion shall be enacted. 
These and many other points, including the subjects of revenue, trade, 
&ec., are reserved to be discussed and settled by agents appointed for 
the purpose, should Texas consent to entertain the subject.’’—Galveston 
Gazette, March 29. 


In opposition, however, to the foregoing statements, the correspon 
dent of the Morning Chronicle, writing from Philadelphia, under dat 
the 28th April, says, ‘‘ That Santa Anna has issued a proclamation, 
stating that the war is to be carried on against Yucatan and Texas, 
until both are re-conquered ;’’ and that ‘‘ Commodore Moore, the Texan 
Commander, has at length sailed with two vessels of war from New 
Orleans, to scour the gulf against the Mexicans.’’ It is reported also 
that the celebrated General Houston, Ex-President of Texas, is about 
quitting the Republic and of settling down at New Orleans at his old 
business of solicitor, and henceforth only to take arms in favour of the 
United States. On the other hand, fraudulent slaveholders, to avoid 
the operation of the new bankrupt law, are quitting the southern states 
with their slaves for this land of promise. 





Texas.—A Texan paper says that England has offered to mediate 
between Texas and Mexico, and to procure an acknowledgment of the 
former’s independence, on condition of slavery being abolished within her 
territory. We hope that the Texans will show their sense by accepting 
the offer ; and thus will a great blow be struck at the thrice-accursed sys- 
tem of slavery, which is the leading sin of the occidental world. Slavery 
abolished in Texas, and it could not long stand in the United States.— 
Concord Freeman. 





Annexation oF Texas To THE Unitep States.—Resolutions 
in favour of annexing Texas to the United States have passed the Texan 
Congress. It will, however, take two to make a bargain. The people of 
this country will never sanction it, unless slavery is first abolished, and 
perhaps not then. We have too much territory now.—Southport (Illi- 
nois), American. 





Cusa—Suave Insurrections.—‘' Havana, April 1. An in- 
surrection of the negroes employed on the Carolina railroad took place a 
few days ago. They marched into three sugar estates, and after setting 
fire to the houses, &c., increased their numbers to over a thousand; but 
they were immediately put down by the whites in the neighbourhood, 
aided by a company of regular troops. The last accounts say that no 
more difficulty is apprehended. So active were the whites, that when the 
military had arrived, they found over forty of the negroes killed, and the 
rest surrounded by the whites, and not daring to advance.””—Charles- 
ton Mercury, April 8th. 


After the insurrection was quelled in Cuba, many negroes were hung or 
beheaded. Great numbers fled to the woods, and the soldiers in quest of 
them have found many hanging on trees, who had committed suicide from 
a belief that their spirits would return to their native country. The in- 

ts destroyed the crops and houses on five plantations—loss, 
300,000 dollars. A dangerous insurrection was hourly expected to 
break out in Porto Rico, at the last dates. Another account states that 
eighty of the slaves in the late insurrection were shot, and forty-five 
severely flogged, for attempting to gain their freedom. 





Insurrection at Matanzas.—A letter received in this city 
from Matanzas, dated 29th ult., states that an insurrection broke out on 
the 25th, at Bemba, among the negroes on two sugar estates. The first 
reports of destruction of life and property were very alarming, but for- 
tunately proved to be exaggerated. Three white persons only were 
killed, and some injury was done to some of the estates. Many negroes 
were killed, and those left alive will be lost to their owners. All was 
quiet again at last accounts.—Emancipator, April 13. 





Miscellanea. 





A Sraver.—A Vera Cruz correspondent of the New York 
Herald states, that the U. S. ship Vincennes boarded a slaver, on the 
20th of February, off Point Cartras, but finding three Spanish custom- 
house officers on board, who claimed the vessel as under their colours, 
was compelled to allow her to pursue her course. The slaver is a brigan- 
tine, a-beautiful vessel, exceedingly taunt, and very neatly rigged; her 
present name is La Constantia, built in New York in 1835-6, sent out 
and sold under the name of La Bolandro, (The Flyer ;) after four or five 
cruises, she took the name of La Scorpion, and this cruise assumed the 

sent one of La Constantia. She is 242 tons burthen, commanded by 

Juan Antonio Zavala; her crew consisted of forty-four souls, 


her armament a long twelve-pounder, muskets, blunderbusses and 





cutlasses ; was last from the Portuguese Isle of St. Thomas, coast of 
Africa, out twenty-eight days. There were on board when she left 550 
slaves ; thirty-four had died, and two jumped overboard in delirium. 





Horrisite Crueity.—We are permitted to take the following 
extract from a letter by an influential member of the society of Friends, 
who has recently been travelling in Virginia :—‘‘ The day before we ar- 
rived at Suffolk, a white man was convicted of the murder of his slave, an 
old man, who had fled about fifteen miles into North Carolina. Arresting 
him, he fastened him behind his horse, and made him run home ; where, 
suspending him with a weight between his feet, he tortured him to death 
with the whip, being two or three days in killing him. He was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment in the Penitentiary !’"—Zssex (U.S.) Tran- 
script, April 7. 





Axpouition oF Siavery In Britisu Inp1a.— The ease with 
which the state of slavery has been abolished, among a hundred millions of 
people, with a single stroke of the pen, ought not to be overlooked. The in- 
struction it affords us is most salutary. It gives us another proof that the 
obstacles to improvement in India arise quite as much from the lethargy or 
prejudices of its governors, as from the nature of circumstances. Those 
difficulties vanish the moment they have summoned resolution enough 
to encounter them. Thus it was with suttees; thus it is with the con- 
nexion of Government with the shrines of idolatry, and with many other 
questions involving the welfare of the country, which were annually 
postponed, nominally from regard to the obstacles said to lie in the way, 
but really for want of a little virtuous pluck at the Council Chamber. 
And those other victories, which yet remain to be achieved, to render 
our Government a blessing to India, will depend almost entirely upon 
the courage with which the members of the administration are enabled to 
overcome their own fears and prejudices.—Friend of India. 





Tue Stave Avuction.—Being detained a day in Mobile, I visited 
the slave market. The hour of sale had not arrived; but I found six 
poor creatures awaiting their doom, surrounded by persons who were ex- 
amining them. The market-place is happily chosen. It is in front of 
the Court-house—its steps are the auctioneer’s stand. What place so fit 
for the sale of human souls as the vestibule of the temple of justice? It 
was the day of the municipal election; the Court was in session, and 
employed in naturalizing foreigners—making free citizens of European 
strangers ; while American-born men were standing at the door, about to 
be sold like brutes to the highest bidder. The Court adjourned about 
noon. The crowd gathered round as the auctioneer mounted the steps, 
and called one of the slaves, a woman, to take her place on the stand. 
She approached sadly; perhaps she was thinking on her children, left 
without a mother! May God care for them! ‘‘ Here, gentlemen, is 
Sophia—a good servant. How much am I offered for Sophia? one hun- 
dred dollars—title good—only one hundred dollars is offered—one hundred 
and fifty.”” Bystander: ‘‘ How old is she?’ ‘‘ Forty years old—good 
cook, washer, and ironer. She will save you twenty-five dollars a month 
—going at one hundred and fifty dollars. One hundred and seventy-five 
—going—one hundred and ninety dollars—going—one, twice—gone.”’ 
Another woman was called. She seemed careless and unconcerned: 
oppression had crushed her soul. ‘‘ Here, gentlemen, is Sally, an excel- 
lent cook. How much is bid? Title guaranteed—the smallest favours 
thankfully received—three hundred dollars is offered—she can cook 
French fashion, English fashion, and every other fashion—three hundred 
dollars—four hundred—why, gentlemen, she is given away—only four 
hundred dollars for a good cook—four hundred and fifty—going at four 
hundred and fifty—four hundred and sixty—going—once, twice—gone.”’ 
The next individual sold was a drayman, who was bid off at 460 dollars. 
Then came a little girl ten years old. ‘‘ Here, gentlemen, is a girl from 
the country—title can’t be disputed—one hundred dollars is bid—she 
speaks French—she don’t understand English.’”’? Bystander: ‘‘ Is she an 
American ?’’ ‘‘ Yes.’’ Has it come to this, thought I. Is the American 
name a marketable commodity ? A Roman citizen was respected among 
barbarians, but in our country the American name adds value to a slave ! 
She was finally struck off at one hundred and ninety dollars. Another 
trembling little girl was placed upon the stand. ‘* How much am I offered 
for this girl, Peggy? She is ten years old—title good—one hundred and 
fifty dollars is bid—she is a very intelligent girl—two hundred dollars— 
she is a good nurse, and two hundred dollars is all I am offered—she is 
healthy, a little scared just now—two hundred and fifty dollars—who 
said three hundred ?—she is absolutely given away—only two hundred 
and fifty dollars is bid—just the right age, if any gentleman wants to 
bring up a servant—three hundred dollars—three hundred and five— 
going at three hundred and five dollars—gone.’’ Next came a young 
mulatto, a bright-looking fellow, possessing an intelligent countenance— 
a more useful citizen, I doubt not, than many of the gaping crowd around 
him. ‘‘ Here, gentlemen, is an excellent bricklayer—Jobn, take off your 
hat. He will hire for fifty dollars per month—title guaranteed. How 
much am I offered ?—four hundred dollars is bid~six hundred dollars— 
seven hundred dollars—he is not sold for any fault, but because his owner 
wants the money—title can’t be disputed—who said a thousand dollars ? 
—he will hire for five hundred dollars a year—nine hundred dollars—ten 
hundred—only ten hundred dollars is offered—eleven hundred dollars— 
going at eleven hundred dollars—going—once, twice—gone.’’ Thus 
ended a scene which occurs daily, ay, almost hourly, in this “ free’’ land. 
Abhorrent and detestable as such a scene may be, it is by no means the 
darkest feature in this hell-born system. No! auction sales and family 
separations are the lighter shades in the picture ; they are, indeed, alone 
the beauties of slavery, compared with its loathsome unchastity and spi- 
ritual degradation.— New York Paper. 
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